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ADVERTISEMENT. 


We cannot close our first volume without acknowledging our 
obligations for the very liberal support we have received. In our 
prospectus to the present Series, we gave our readers a right to expect, 
that we should spare no pains to render our Miscellany acceptable ,to 
every taste and every age; and we have every reason to hope, that 
the plan on which it has been conducted, has met with general 


approbation. 


With regard to the future, we beg to observe, that our exertions 
will be continued, to afford as great variety as the nature of our under- 
taking willadmit. Cotemporary biography will still be particularly 
attended to—discoveries in the sciences and the arts will be recorded— 
and extracts from the best new publications, will present a view of the 
progress of literature in all its departments, From the pens, also, of 
a variety of literary friends, we can promise an increase of original 


matter, 
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‘ F » fk joey jconnettions throughout the ,west;. 
MEMOIR OF ee oe he ROBES | hich he did with an_ activity, and 
GOADES - { success, of which at the present day 
WE cannot, we conceive,,more ap-| itis difficult. to form a cone eptjon. 
propriately commence the Now Se-} ‘At that time, except in the very large 
ries of the Weekly intertainer, than} towns, booksellers aud priaters were 
by giving sothe particulars of the gen-| very seldom met with; the chances 
tleman with whom it originated; loft conveyance also were few and. 
and though those particulars are! precarious: the newsmen, therefore, 
scanty, and devoid of any remark-| of the Sherborne Paper, were almost 
able incidents, we ‘know. that many |the universal channel for the distri- 
are yet hiving, who, admiring his vir-| bution of stationary, books, medi- 
tues and talents, will peruse with) cines, &c. from that town, throughout 
pleasure this endeavour to perpetu-\ the western counties, to the Land's 
ute the remembranve of them. We) End, and the Is lands. of Scilly, 
may, also, have an individual inte-| The political principles of Mr. 
vest: in the task—we may possess a! Goadby, which possibly were inhe- 
humble portion of that feeling which|rited from his father, incliped him 
has indoced a member of the noble | strongly to support, the measures of 
house of Bediord to givé to the world | the Whigs, and the early numbers 
a Biography of the illustrious Lord | of his publications indicate his, firm 
William Russell ; and in composing | and hearty attachment to the cause. 
this notice of the fouvder of our esta-| During the disturbances, particu- 
blishment, give a tangible expression | larl;, which followed the publica; 
of our respect and gratitude. |tion of No. 45 of the North Briton, 
Robert Goadby was’ born in Lon-|he took care to repeat all the argu- 
don, in the year 1724. His father| ments which could be promulgated 
held avr oftice in the Corporation, and |in favour, of Wilkes; and subse- 
was enabled to give his sons a supe-| que atly, on the contest of that ultra- 
rior education. Robert was.appren-| patriot for_the city of London, hast- 
ticed to a printer, and appears to} ened to town, and gavea plumper in 
have attained considetable protici- {support of his political favourite. 
ency in the mechanism of the art, f It had. been his object, ftom the * 
notwithstanding his.cndowments led | commencement of his editorial ca- 
him to prefer the preparation of mat- | reer, to combine, with the usual Gon- 
ter for the employ ment of the press, | teuts of a newspaper, such historicat 
to taking a share in_the inferior|and miscellaneous, information, as 
mop more closely connected with| would-be, useful and acceptable to 
Mr: Goaidby first est: iblished him-| those who had not the time or,meaus 
self at Yeovil, where he commenced | of deriving it from other. sources 
a weekiy paper, under the title of| | Finding, however  anaccumulation of 
The Western Flying Post, and Yeoril | advertisements and the importance 
Mercury, and which he carried on for | of public events trespass too much on 
some years, with much success. \| this plan to render it available to his 
weekly ne wspaper had also been pre- | original purposes, in 1763 he resolved 
viously printed at Sherborne, by Mr. | to devote his Paper to such articles 
Bettinson ; who, dying in 1749, Mr.| entirely, and to publish weekly the 
Goadby purcimsed the property from | little work of which this is a_coa- 
his widow, transferred his residence | tinuation. His plan was completely 
to this town, and, combining the | successful, beyond even his own an- 
titles of the two Papers, united |ticipations. The excellence of its 
the interests of both, in The West-| selections, and the smellness of its 
ern Flying Post, and Sherborne and | price, carried, his little miscellany ° 
Yeovil Mercury. Thus securely esta- | not only to the cottage of the peasant 
blished, he proceeded to extend his but to the library of the scholar, 
VOL. 1.--N. S. ‘ 











2 Memow of the late Robert Goadby. 


We must be pardoned the pleasure 
of transcribing the following passage 
from a note to one of the poems of 
the admirable Historian of Devon- 
shire, expressive of his opinion of 
the work :—‘ The Weekly Enter- 
tainer,’ (formerly known by the 
name of “The Weekly Miscellany’) 
has a title truly characteristic of n- 
self. It unites, indeed, the mtiledulci, 
a us with valeable extraets 

om the best new publications.— 
Mr. Mason, when on a visit to the 
tate Lord Camelford, observed that 
* Cornwall produced nothing good 
bat juuhet, and The Weekly Enter- 
tainér.’ In whatever light the ob- 
Servation may be considered, from 
the fastidiousness or joewlarity with 
which it was probably nade, or the 
heterogencousness of the produc- 
tions browght in contact, certain it 
is, that * The Weekly Entertainer’ 
deserves a serious compliment— 
though not at the expenee of our 
Cornish commodities.” 

In March, 1754, Mr. Goadby an- 
nounced his Fllustration of the Holy 
Scriptures, a work he had much 
at heart, ard in the composition of 
which he took much pleasare. It 
was in & summer-house, which stood 
in his garden, that he retired for se- 
clusion and meditation, whilst en- 
gagedin this undertaking. He rose 
early to his task, and betore be com- 
meneed, invariably addressed him- 
self to the Divine Being, with: whom 
the subject of bis labours originated 
and devontly prayed for help aad 
light to enable him rightly to inter- 
pret the sacred a for his own 
advantage and that of his fellow crea- 
tures. The first nowmber appeared on 
the 2d December, in the same year, 
and it was continued weekly till com- 
pleted. This was, we believe, the first 
Bible published at such an easy rate 
as toenable the lowerclasses to fur- 
nish themselves with a guide towards 
the right understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, and its sale was extremely 
extensive. Thefirst edition expressed | 
opinions completely Calviuistic ; but 
as the correction of the Htastrations 








conviction, we can scarcely refase it 
our respect. 

Besides this, his principal work, 
he compiled ** A Rational Cate- 
chism; or, the Principles of Religion, 
drawr from the Mind itself ;” anda 
very useful book, entitled “ The 
Cheistian’s Instructor and Pocket 
Courpanioa, extracted from the Holy 
Scriptures.” The latter he left im- 
perfect, having only completed a 
sumnrary of the Oid Testament ; ill 
health and his other avocations 
preventing him from proceeding to 
the fell accomplishment of his design. 
This work was well reeeived by the 
public, and attracted the high appro- 
bation of Bishop Sherlock. 

Fn 1777, when the propriety of ear- 
rying into execution the sentence on 
Dr. Dodd was canvassed, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet in defence of that 
measure, on the ground that the 
Security of trade called at all times 
for the severest punishment of for- 
gery, and that the sacred profession 
of the criminal rendered it of para- 
mount necessity, particularly wren 
committed for the sep of un- 
bounded and inexcusable extrava- 
ganee. This, we believe, was his last 
prodaction. “The Life of Bampfylde 
Moore Carew” has been ascribed to 
his pen, but wasin reality written 
by Mrs. Goadby, who, at various 
visits from that eccentric character, 
wrote his adventures as be dictated 
them. 

A fall which Mr. Goadby reeeived 
injured the spinal marrow, and bis 
sedentary mamier of living produced 
a generat relaxation of the system ; 
causes which continued to afftict him 
for many months, and to which be at 
length became a victim. On the L2th 
of Augost, 1778, he coneladed a life, 
in the course of which he bad made 
the benefit of his fellow creatures the 
object of his greatest solicitude, and 
taught them to scek that benefit, 
where he himself bad found it—in 
the blessings of retigior and the 
practice of universal charity. 

The habits of Mr. Goadby, we 
have remarked, were sedentary ; his 





was the constant employment of Mr. | exercise was also of the most solitary 
Goadby during the remainder of his| description; but, it was not gloomi- 
life, those sentiments were gradually | ness of mind that indaced bim to take 
altered, and others substituted, which | long lonely walks, tor his temper was 
strongly inclined towards Socianism.| natarally cheerfal and attractive. 
This change of opinion we must view | Those walks formed, the employment 
with regret ; yet, as the pilspring of! of his happiest hours, ailording hi:a 
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Memoir of Robert Goadby.— Hermit in the Country. 3 


opportunities of withdrawing frem 
geoular affairs, and holding ** sweet 
communion” with the adored Author 
of Nature. 

“ Oft on the hill, or in the valley's shade, 
The silent worship ot kis heart was paid ; 

Each leaf which opened, and each flower which 
Called forth the mighty workman to his view ; 
Aud Nature’svoice, io every path he tred, 
Raised his full soul in gratitude to God ?” 

Of the beauties of nature, indecd 
de was so great an admirer, and so 
susceptible of their devotional in- 
fluence on the beast, that he teft 
40s. a year to the Vicars of Sher- 
borne, on condition of their preach- 
ing a sermon annually, on the first 
Sunday in May, onthe wonders of 
the creation. In his private cha 
racter Mr. Goadby was most amia- 
ble and benevolent, but never very 
popular amoug his equals; his un- 
wearted exertions in favour of the 
poor continually embroiled him in 
disputes with dis neighbours ; and 
shis spirit of charity excited reproach, 
rather than the admiration it de- 
served. He was intimately acquaint 
ed with the benevolent Robert 
Raikes, of Gloucester, whose visits 
to him were frequent; and it is more 
than probable, that in their inter- 
‘course he first started the idea of 
Sunday Schools, which his eurviv- 
ing friend carried into practice with 
such excellent effect. Asa writer he 
has ue claim to any share of the rare 
endowment of genius ; but his mind 
was firm and comprehensive. and his 
industry anwearicd. There is in ‘his 
stile little of that eleganee which his 
education might bave assisted him 
to attain; its principal merit is a 
perspicwity and streagth, which ena- 
dies him te keep strictly to the sub- 
ject in question, pursuing it fhreugh 
all its bearings, and arriving at the 
proof, witheut confusion or wander-| 
ing. In his countenance there 
avas somewhat of austerity, but more 
of intelligence ; his person might be 
‘said to be handsome, with an en- 
gaging address in bis air and man- 





“ The fir-tree aspires to the.sky, 

And is clothed with everlasting verdure, 
Emblem of the Good ; and of that everlasting 
Life wirich God wil bestow upor them. 
Sunce death is the gate to life, the Grave 
Should be crowned with flowers.” 





THE HERMIT IN THE COUNTRY. 
No. 1. 


On being introduced to a new ac- 
quaintance, it is very aatural to en- 
quire respecting his family and sta- 
tion; and, if we find he claims kin- 
dred with some old iriend, whom we 
admire and love, our interest in him 
is excited, and our regard is given 
by anticipation, evem before we are 
certain his qualities entitle him to it. 
If in addition to thiajhis station he 
also respectable, and his character 
amiable, it is enough—we admit 
him to our friendship,and endea- 
vour to insinuate ourselves into his. 





Should these circumstances hold 
good with regard to the readers of 
the Weekly Entertainer, I shall not 
fail to win their attention, and to 





hhall dressed belle; 


attract their regards. Iam brother, 
then, to that acute and amusing phi- 
losopher, who, ander the name of 
the Hermit in London, censures its 
vices, and ridicules its évllies ; at- 
tacks withopt distinction the dandy 
warrior, and the affeeted philosopher ; 
extorts an oath of rage from the 
whiskered ruflian, and brings a 
stronger blush into the cheeks of a 
who, in’ showing 
vice her own deformity, and scorn 


her own image,” pursues his pame 


through -square, street, lane, aad 
alley ; and whether in the fashion- 
able vortex of St. James’s,.or in the 
purlious of St. Giles’s, fails not. te 
derive matter for his readers both of 
instruction and amusement. Thus, 


lin theanidst of vice, and yet virwons, 


sarrounded by folly, and yet wise, 
my brother indeed is a mental Her- 
mit—adis mind stands alone, claiming 
neither kindred por acquaintance 
with the varied characters he mingles 
with. L also am a Hermit, but in the 


ners; yet it presented more of dig- “ 
nity than fr! mee & | stricter seuse of the word,—wy abode 
Agreeably te his desire, the re-'| is solitary, and my temper taciturn. 
mnstno of tir. Gandy were deporites | OS EU cettage teen, shekvered 
near the parish church Oborne, | * ' " eae: Seen 
Som about a mile from Sherborne, | from os blasts 4 — = 
ut not in consecrated ground. His/| AN Summer BY He Mink ta 
grave is planted aa evergreens, | 9#ks that stand around it. It con- 
and the stone over it contains an | tains two sitting rooms, and three 
description, which iutimates that i bed chambers—one for myself, ano- 








4 The Hermit inthe Countsy. 


ther for my eld woman,- and the’ 
other for any chance friend who may 
feel inclined to waste a day in my 
company. Tam not rich, but my 

income allows me a plain joint, aad} 
a glass‘of wine, with a spare shilling | 
for the poor. A report, howevey, runs 
in theneighbourhood that my estates 
are numerous, and that the public 
funds own me a considerable cre- 
ditor, though I thus live retired 
in order that I may leave the more 
to a parcel of ’scape-grace nephews | 
and neices, which Ehave the mis-| 
‘fortune to possess. But this I would | 
not have my readers to believe ; for 
though they are as fine boys and 
‘girls as any in England, and, allow- 
ing for the spirits of youth, as good 
too, yet theirpoor old uncle has it 
notin his power to help them mach. 
This report, however, occasions my 
being’ taken great notice of by the 
families of the neighbourhood, an 
advantage I should not otherwise 
possess, as Tam told that people in 
general think mea very odd sort of 
man, and that I speak more plainly 
than is agreeable. But this is not 
my fault; conversing more’ with 
hooks than men, what Tréadin them, 
I cannot for the life of me help ap 

plying when Tam’ abroad: at first, 
indeed, I gotinto a great many awk- 
ward scrapes on this account ; but I 
now talk lessand think the more. 
My worthy brother knowing this in- 
firmity of mine, lias of late been very 
urgent with me to apply my pen 
towards correcting the vice and 
folly that I may observe ; but [ with- 
stood his wish a long ttime, as I 
have not been in the habit of com 

mitting my thoughts to paper, since 
# pamphlet I published against glat-| 
tony deprived me of a valuable lis 

ing. which itwas the intention of the 
Bishop of to present to me. 
My brother's continued importuni- 
ties, however, has weakened my ob- 
jections ; in one Of his letters he says 
—* The coantry will furnish as good 
materials for satire as the city ; that 
prife soars as nevr to my old oaks, } 
ax to tie treesin Hyde Park; that] 
the bad passions have root in syly an| 
bower 4 





ws well as amid the squares | 


of the metropolis; and. as much! 
venity and coquetry will be found 
under the new straw hat ofa carter, | 


or the cotton handkerchief of a dairy 
maid,as areenclosed inthe demi-! 
sartuit of a beau, or the monstrous 


‘they shall teach thee,” 


| fallibility 


Ox the Qualities of Bretes. 


Leghorn’ of a belle, on the pavé of 


LBond-street.” In compliance, then, 
with this requisition, | shall cast my 
eyes around me, and woe to the on- 
happy wight that may chance to attract 
my attention as worthy of my satire ! 
and, deficient as I am in the wit and 
tact of my brether, [ shall do my_best 
towards the entertainment of nary 
readers; but if, after a few trials, I 
find my efforts fruitless, T-can but 


|make my bow, like a bad actor, and 


retire to my original obscurity. 


ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES, 
As calculated to convey Lessons of 
Virtue to Man. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Ir must be obvious to all, who 


| have, in any degree, made them- 
| Selves acquainted with the qualities 


and affections of brute animals, that 
their history often exhibits striking 
examples of virtue, of certain traits 
of exccllence, which proud man bim- 
self, notwithstanding bis superiority, 
need not be ashamed to recognize as 
usvful lessons, and closely, imitate 
in his own conduct. On the other 
hand,in animals may be as often 
perceived displays of a contrary na- 
ture, which, though disgusting from 
theirturpitude, their ierecity, or their 
malignant cunning, are equally cal- 


culated to shew man the deformitiesof 


vice and teach him a detestation of it. 

One might suppose, from the pas- 
sare in Job, * Ask the brutes and 
that inspired 


writer was sensible of these moral 


analogies between brutes and man, 


and that the 


things, 


Great Maker of all 
knowing the weakness and 
of man, had resolved to 
make even brutes his schoolmasters. 
The subject, it must be confessed, 
is a very curious one. With your 
permission, | propose to send you a 
series of articles, in which I shall. en- 
deavour from the history of brutes to 
deduce those inferences, of, which it 
is undeniably susceptible. 

Let not the haughty lords of the 
creation revolt atthe idea of being 
thus instructed in their duty. They 
are certainly not so wise as to be 
placed beyond the necessity of ac- 
quiritig knowledge, however bumble 
the quarter may be whence it arises. 
Every thing in nature is, more or 
less, of a beneficial tendency, aad 


or = 


—” 


Outhe Qualities of Brutes.—-Barbarous Executions, F 


man in this world is beset, as it were, 


with objects, from all which he may | 


learn something to amend his heart, 


-and point out bis ultimate destina- 


tion. 

With respect to brutes, man is. so 
accustomed, from his earliest years, 
to hold them in degradativn, and the 
prejudice -has . become so deeply 
rooted, as * forbid any sanguine 
hope, that he will be ready to desive 
from. them that advantage .which 
‘they are capable of imparting. He 
prefers drawing information from. in- 
animate rather than from. animate | 
objects, from a conviction, perhaps, 
but it is a very erroneous one,. that 
animals were brought into life solely 


for his pleasyre, use, and enjoyment.) © 


He, therefore, scorns paying.atten- 


tion to their pecularities, and suflers ; 
the apologues, or pio: alemblems,with | 


which they abound, to pass altogether 
unheeded. He forgets that animals 
Stand next to himself in the 
creation, that they. partake .of the 
same life as, himself, and,, possibly, 
share in some of. his iuteilectual 
powers. 

If he peruse the Holy Scriptures, 
he will discover much which. attests 
themto be of some im} ortance in 
the impartial eye of the Deity ; as 
witness the covenant made with 
them, as well as with man, after the 
flood, that they shou'd not again suf- 
fer by a similar visitation ; and the 
pleadings of the Almighty bimself, 
on their behalf, with Jonah, on the 
meditated destruction of Nineveh, 
when both they andthe inhabitants 
of that sinful city. were expressly | 
dirceted to mourn in sackcloth : and | 
many other-instanees might be cited, 
with which yeur Biblical readers are, 
I dare say, familiar. 

Knough, I hope, -has 
said to render the subject, 
inz which Lintend to treat, a matter 
ofinterest. If my arcuments, how- 
eyer, should have no other effect than 
that- of dmviting those who peruse 
them: to adopt a mere compassionate 


now been | 
concern. 


behaviour than is usual towards their | 


brethren et- the 
will be 


mute and 
animal kind, my 
fully answered. 
Inmy.next [ shall begin with the 
apologues, being, in the mean time, 
, Sir, >: 
Your very obedient servant, 
. tn* Ap ologist. for Brutes 
Bynwsus, 8] UCkiuieds Li lt) ul), 


suilering 
purpose 


order of 


BARBAROUS EXECUTIONS. 


Our. old chronicles afford many 
interesting and affecting particulars, 
| which modern history_excludes from 
its statements, as little consonant with 
the dignity of historical composition. 
Without. admitting or questioning 
the propriety, on. the whole, of- this 
exclusiou, we would observe, that it 
deprives history-of much of its pic- 
turesque eilect,and suppresses many 
of the peculiar characteristicsof for- 

|ner ages.’ Jn thefollowing account 
jof the.execution of some of the < 

hereuts of the unfortunate Richard 
IL. we areled tolament, that, though 
| abrogated.in, practice,.the legal li- 

snse of such barbarities is still suf- 
fered to existin our statute books. 
The particulars are extracted from 
the MSS. in the King of France's 
library, examined and abriged by M. 
Gaillard and others. 

* Richard LI. was assassipated on 
Twelfth Day, in the year]400. Various 
punishments were inflicted on such of 
his. friends as were taken either in 
battle or in-flight. Sir Thomas 
Blount, and one Rennet Selly, his 
companion, were drawn from Oxford 
(above three miles) to the place of 
execution, where they were hanged ; 
but the repes were seon cut, and 
these gentlemen were made to walk, 
and sit ona beach before a great fire. 
The executioner then came witha ra- 
zor in his hand, and knelt down be- 
| fare Sir Thomas Blount, whose hands 

were tied, Legging him to pardon him 
this death,as he must do his olliee. 
Chen Sir Thomas asked him, “ Are 

you the person appointe dto deliver me 
\from this world!” The executioner 
janswered “ Yes; saying,“ Sir, Epray 
lyou pardan me;” and Sir Thomas 
| hissed him, and forgave him-his death. 
| The exccutivuer knelt down, and Sir 
Thomas Blount made himself ready ; 
jand.then the executioner opened his 
belly, and cut out his bowels. strait 
fram below bis stomach, and -tied 
them with a string, thatthe wind pf 
the beart should not escape, and 
threw the bowels inte the fire. Then 
Sir Thomas Bicunt wassitting before 
| the fire, his belly open, and saw. his 
bewels. burniug. before .him. Sir 
}Thomas D’Arpeghon, King Heury’s 
| Chamberlain, insulting Blount, said 
to» hint, with derision, “Go, seek a 
meester that cancure you.” Blount 
'guly auswered by putting his bands 





® Barbarous Exccutions.— Acecantof the Plague in London. 


together, saying, ‘‘ Te Deum lauda- 
mus! and blessed be the hour that f 
was born, and blessed be this day, 
for I shall die in the service of my 
sovereign Lord, the noble King Ri- 
chard.” 

Arpeghen wished tecompel him to 
reveal the accomplices of his treason. 
“* The words traitor and treason,” 
said be “* belong to thee and the in- 
famous Rutland, by whom the flower 
of English chivalry is this day de- 


with the tender complaints of Hunt- 
ingdon, that he trembled for fear, and 
returned to the Countess with tears, 
saying, “ Madam,I would not pat 
the Duke—(Huntingdon had been 
made Duke of Exeter by Richard )— 
to death foe all the gold in the world.” 
--"* Then,” said she, * do what thou 
hast promised. or thy own head shall 
be cut off’ When he heard this, he 
was so afraid that he knew'not what 
to do, and said, “ Sir, I entreat your 


stroyed. 1 summon you both before! pardes—forgive me your death.” He 
the face of Jesus yrmngersteral emgd torn then lifted up his hatchet, and struck 
rohan t co Richard.” Th rd/so hard on the shoulder, that he 
e noble King Richard." € €X-| made him fall with his face to the 
ecatiover then asked him if he would) ground. The noble Duke leaped on 
— et... rah ed rE gh his an, saying, “a a =. a 
’ , ¥ ) you treat me thus "or God's sake, 

I should put it. God be praised my | kill me more easily.” He then gave 
bowels are in the fire.” He after-| him eight blows on the shoulder, for 
wards entreated the executioner to! he could neither hit kis neck or his 
deliver him from this world, saying,” | head. The ninth stroke was in the 
“« It aurts me unuch to see the traitors |neck ; and the worthy Duke, brother 
who ae present.” The executioner) to the noble King Richard, spoke 
then knelt down before him, an4,| yet, saying, “ Alas, dear friend, have 








kissed himin a very humble manner, 
and soen altcr his head was cut off 
and he was quartered. 

Tbe Earl of Hontingdon, King 


| pity on me, and free me from my 
| pain.” The executioner then cut his 
|throat with a Knife, to separate his 
| head from his bedy ; and in this man- 


Richard's brother, fled into the county | ner was the Noble Duke put to death.” 


of Essex ; but passing through a small 
village belongirg to the Countess of 
Hereford, sister to the late Karl of 
Arundel, be was known and arrested. 
The Countess sent xews of it to King 
Heary, desiring him to send her the 


ACCOUNT OF THE PLAGUE IN 
LON DON. 


Ar a time when our pity has bee® 


young Earl of Arandel, ker nephew, | excited by the accounts which hav 


that he might enjoy the vengeance she 
was going to take on the man to 
whose counsels she principally attri- 
buted the death of her brother ; which 
it appears she should rather have at- 
tributed to the treachery of the Earl 
ef Nottingham. Tle young Earl of 
Arundel hastened thither, and leaded 
Huntingdon with reproaches. The 
Countess bad assembled ber vassals, 


receutly appeared in the public pa- 
pers ef the plague in Spain, we have 
thought that some relation of the 
sufferings endured in the metropolis 
of Britain, when it pleased the Al- 
mighty to send a similar infliction 
thereon, would be acceptable to our 
readers. The Journal kept by De 
Fee of that calamity, furnishes us 
with innumerable particulars of dis- 





to the number of eight thousand, and 
delivering to them the Eari of Hunt- 
ingdon in chains, ordered them to} 
cut kim in pieces. The anfortunate 

man entreated for mercy, alleging 

that he had never done them any 

injury ; and all took great pity on| 
him, except the Countess of Hereford) 
and the Earl of Arundel. The Coun- 

tess flewinto a passion, exclaiming, | 
“ Curse on you all, villains! you have | 
not the courage to put amantodeath.”| 
An esquire olfering himself for this) 
purpose, advanced with his hatchet 
in his hand ; but he was so touched 





tress the most unbounded and the 
most terrible, “ when the voice of 
lamentation was heard in the streets, 
and the peeple went down into the 
pit of destruction.” De Foe was 
himself an eye witness of the scenes 
he describes, und no doubt, therefore, 
ean exist of their authenticity :— 
“It was about the beginving of 
September, 1664, that I. among the 
rest of my neighbours, heard, in or- 
dinary discourse, that the plague was 
returned again in Holland ; for it had 
been very violent there, and particu- 
larly at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
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in the year 1663, whither they say it | but the voice of mourning was truly 
was brought, some said from Italy, | heard in the streets; the shrieks of 
others from the Levant, among some | women and children, at tive windows 
goods which were brought home by | and doors of their houses where their 
their Turkey fleet; others said it was | dearest relations were, perhaps dy- 
brought from Candia; others frem| ing, or just dead, were so frequent to 
Cyprus. It mattered not from whence} be heard as we passed the streets, 

it came, but all agreed it was come | that it was enongh te pierce the 
into Holland again. Vib this week | stoutest heart in the werld to hear 
(the first week in June) the city con-| them. Tears and lamentations were 
tinued free, there never having died | seen in almost every house, espe- 
any except that one Frencinnan, | cially inthe first past of the visitation; 
whom I mentioned before, within the|for towards the latter end men’s 
whole 37 parishes. Now there died | hearts were hardened, and death was 
four within the city. Southwark was | so always before their eyes, that they 
entirely free. I lived without Ald-} did not so much concern themselves 
gate, aboutinid-way between Aldgate | for the loss of their friends, except- 
church and Whitecbapel-bars, asd | ing that themselves should be sum- 








as the distemper had not reacbed to! woned the next hour.” 
that side of the city, ovr neighbour-} 
hood continued very easy; but at; 
the other end of the town their con- 
sternation was very great, and the 
richer sort of people, especially the} 
nobility and gentry from the west) 
end of the town, with their families | 
and servants, thronged out of town | 
in an unusual manner, and this was 
more particularly seen in Whitecha- 
pel; indced, nothing was to be seen 
but waggons and carts, with goods, 
women, servants, and children. As 
they fled now out of the city, so I 
should observe that the Court re- 
moved early, viz. in the month of 
June, when it pleased God to pre- 
serve them; and the distemper did 
not, as I heard of, so much as touch 
them ; for which I cannot say that 
itever shewed any great token of 
thankfulness, and hardly anything of 
reformation, though they did pot want 
being told that their erying vices 
mizht, without breach of charity, be 
said to have gone far in bringing 
that terrible judgment upon the 
whole nation. The face of London 
was now, indeed, greatly altered ; I 


mean the whole mass of buildings,| 


city, liberties, suburbs, Kc. ; sorrow 
and sadness sat upon every face; 
and though some part were not 
yet overwhelmed, yet all looked 
deeply concerned; and.as we saw 
it apparently coming on, so every 
one looked on himself and his family 
as in the utmost danger. London 
might well be said to be all in 
tears ; the mourners did rot go about 
the streets, indeed, for nobody put 


Of the suilerings ef the persons 
affiicted with the distemper, the fol- 
lowing isan affecting account:— 

* It is scarcely creditable what 
dreadful cases happened in particu 
lar families every day ; people in the 
| rage of the distemper, or in the tor- 
ment of their swellings, which was 
indeed intolerable, Tunniog out of 
their own government, raving and 
distracted, and oftentimes laying vio- 
lent handsupon themselves, throwing 
themselves out of windows, shooting 
themselves, &c. Mothers murdering 
their own childsen in their lunacy ; 
some dying of mere grief, as a pas- 
sion ; some of mere fright and sur; 
prise, without any infection at all 
vthers frighted into idivtism aud 
foolish distraction ; some inte de- 
spair and Junacy; others into melan- 
choly sadness. The pain of the swell- 
ing wasinparticular very violent, and 
to some intolerable ; the physicians 
and surgeons may be said to have 
tortured many poor creatures even 
to death. The swellings insome grew 
hard, and they applied violent draw- 
ing-plaisters, or poultiees to break 
them; and if these did not do, they 
cutand searified them in a terrible 
manner. In some, these swellings 
were made bard, partly by their be- 
ing too violently dravm, and were so 
hard that no instrument could cut 
them ; and then they burnt them with 
caustics, so that many died raving 
mad with the torment, and some in 
the very operation. In these dis- 
tresses, some for want of help to hold 
them down in their beds, or to look 





on black, or made a formal dress of 
mourning for their nearest friends, 


to them, laid hands upon themselves 
jas above. Some broke ont into the 
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streets, perhaps naked, and would | where it raged with such tiolence as! 


run directly down to the- river, if they | in the twa-parishes of Aldgate and« 
were not.stopped by. the .watchmen,| Whitechapel. “Lhey had supposed 
or other oflicers, and:planged them-}-this pit would have sappiied-tiem for 


selves into the water: wherever: they | a menth or more when they dug it; * 


found.it, . It often»pierced my soul | antesomesblawed thochurchwardens 
to hear the groans and cries of those+for satlering such'a* frightful thing, 
who were thas tarmented;' but -of-}telling them they were making’ pre- 
the two, .this. was counted the :most|-parationssto bary.the whole’parish ; 
promising particular in the wholein-| but time made it appear the chureh- ' 
fection ; for, if those swellings:could | wardens: knew the condition ofthe 
be brought to a head, or, as the sur-| parish better than-they did ; for the» 
geons. call it, to digest, the patient! pit being finishedthe 4thof Se ptem- 
generally recovered ; whereas, those} ber, I think they. began to bury in it’ 
who were struck with death at the jon the 6th, and by “the 20th, which? 
begianing, and had the tokens come! was just two wce ks, the y had thrown: 
out upon them, often weat about in-| into it 11h bodies, when they were 
different easy, till atitthe time before) obliged to: fill it up, the bodies being 
they died, and some till the moment! within six feet of the surface. The 
they dropped down, as inapoplexies | pit lay paratlel with thé - passage 
and epilepsiesis often the.case ; sueh| which goes by the west walk of the’ 
would be taken suddenly very sick,|churely yard, out of -foundsditch,: 
and would run-toa bench or bulk, or! and turns east avainint Whitécha- 
any. convenient place that offered | pel, coming out nearthe Three Nas, 
itself, or to their owo houses, if pos-! It was:about the 10th of September 
sible, and there sit down, grow faint,! that my curiosity led,or rather drove 
and die. This. kind of dying was) meto go to sce this pity and t was 
much the same as it was with those | not content to see it in the day time, ‘ 
who dic of common -mortitications,| but I resolved-to go in the ‘night, 
who die swooning, and, as it. were,,;and sce some -of.the bodies ‘thrown 
go away in a dream; such as died | in. Igot admittaneec:into the church-' 
thas had very little notice. of being | yard by being acquainted with ‘tho 
infected at all. till the gangrene was jsexton who attended; who,:though 
spread. through the whole body ; -nor| he did not refuse me at all, yet ear- 
could - physicians themselves know |.nestly persuaded me not ‘to go. -I 
certainly how it was.with them,.till| told him T had been pressed: in’ my 
they opened their breasts or other/mind.to ge, awd that, pethaps, it 
parts of their. body, and saw the/ might be an instructing sight, that 
tokens.’ | might not be without its uses. “Nay, 
Our next extract relates.the mode, says the good man, if yon will ven- 
of burying the mukitades who fell (ure on that score, in the name of 
victims to the contagion. | God, go in—for, depend upon it, 
I went, continues the writer, all| ‘twill be a:sermon to you ; ‘it may be 
the first part of the time freely alout) the hest you ever heard-in your life. 
the streets, though not so-freely as| [tis-a speaking sight, says he, and 
to ran myself inte. apparent danger, Lhas a voiee with if, and a loud one, 
except when they dug the great pit|to call us to repentance :-and with 
in the chareh-yard of our parish of | os tthe opened the door, and said, 
Aldsate; a terrible pit it. was, and | ¢ .if yeu will. His: discourse’ had 
I could not resist my curiosity to go} bee ked my resolution a little, and I 
and see it; as nearas I may. jadge,| stood wavering for a good while; 
it was about forty feet in length, and | but just at that iaterval I saw two 
about fifteen or sixteen fect broad;! links come over from the end of the 
and, at the time [ first looked at it,| Minorits, and heard: the bellman, 
about nine feet deep; but it was said| and then appeared a dead cart, as 
they dug it nearly twenty feet deep | they called it, coming over the streets; 
afterwards, in one part af it, till they|so [ could no longer resist my desire 
coul¢ get-no deeper forthe water.;|of seeing it,andwentin: There was 
for they had, it seems, dug: several | nobody, as E could petceive it at first, 
large pits before this; for thongh the |in the church-yard, or going into it, 
plague was long a coming to our!|but the burversand the fellow that 
parish, yet, when it did come, there drove the cart, or rather led the horse 
Was no parish in or about London’ and cart : but when they came up to 
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the pit, they saw a man go to and |it sixteen or seventeen bodies ¢ some 
again, mufiled up in a brown cloak,| were wrapped up in linen sheets, 
and making motions with his hands |some in rags, some little other than 
under his cloak, as if he were in a|naked, or so loose, that what cover- 
great agony; and the buryers imme- jing they had fetl from them in the 
diately gathered about him, suppos-|shooting out of the cart, and they 
ing he was one of those poor écliri-| fell quite naked among the rest ; but 
ous or desperate creatures, that used | the matter was not much tothem, or 
to pretend, as I have said, to bury | the indecency much to any one else, 
themselves ; he said nothing as he! seeing they were all dead, and were 
walked about, but two or three times|to be huddléd together in the com- 
groaned deeply, and loud, and sighed| mon grave of mankind, as we may 
as he would break his heart. When/call it; for here was no difference 
the buryers came up to him, they soon| made, but poor and rich went toge- 
found he was neither a person in-|ther: there was no other way of 
fected and desperate, or a person | burials, neither was it possible there 
distempered in mind, but one op-! should, for cofiins were not to be had 
pressed with a dreadful weight of|for the prodigious number that fell 
grief indeed, having his wife and|in such a calamity as this.” 

several of his children all in the cart] ‘ 
that was just come in with him, and 

he followed in an agony and EXCESS | THE CAMERONIANS. 
ef sorrow. He mourned heartily, as} 


~ A P ‘yo ilackwood's Magazine. 
it was easy to see, but with a kind ot : From Blerkwood ee 
masculine crief, that could nor give For the Cameroonians, those re- 


itself vent by fears ; and calmly de-|!iques of the stern enthusiastic Co- 
siring the buryers to let him alone,|‘€nanters ; those resolute maintain- 
said he would only see the bodies|ers Of the unblemished purity and 
| rights of the Reformed Church; those 
dwellers on the misty mountain tops; 
I entertain the greatest respect and 
reverence. Thoughtheson of aman 
they abhorred as a sinfni complier 
with establishments which they de- 
nounced as destroying the dignity of 
religion, they did not demand, as the 
that was impracticable ; I say, po price of their friendship, that I should 
sooner did he see the sight, but he | ¢ither curse the iron hand of patron- 
cried aloud, unable to contain him- | @ge. or bewail the sinfulness of that 
self. L could not hear what he said, | State into which the Scottish Kirk 
but he went backward two or three | had falleninthose days of time-seiy- 
times, and fel} down in a swoon ;|ingeompliance. They hadhovered for 
the buryers ran to him, and took him | any years about the mountainous 
up, and in 2 little while he came to| region of the parish of Kirkmahoe, 
himself, and they led him away to|in Dumfries-shire; and as they be- 
a tavern over against the end of|gan to confide in the kindness of 
Houndsditeh, where it seems he was} their less rigid brethren, they com- 
kaown, and where they took care of} meneed descending, step by step, 
him. He looked into the pit again| from alarge hill to a less, till they 
as he went away, but the buryers! finally swarmed on a small sterile 
had covered the bodies so imme-| mount, with a broomy glen at its 
diately with throwing in earth, that| foot, beside a little village, which 
though there was light enough, for| ove of their number named “* Grace- 
there were lanterns and candles in| less Quarrelweod.” This settlement 
them, placed all night round the | “as chosen with some skill, and, in 
sides of the pit upon the heaps of} the period of the persecution, might 
earth, seven or eight, or perhaps | have done honour to the military 
more, yet nothing could be seen. | tactics of John Balfour, of Burley. 

This was a mournful scene indeed, All around were objects to cherish 
and affected me almost as much as| their ancient spirit,and remind them 
the rest : but the other was awful] of other days, The seat of their 
and full of terror. The cart had in| bitter persecutor, General Dalzcil, 


vei | N & 


thrown in, and go away, so they left 
im) ortuning him: bat no sooner 
was the cart turned round, and the 
bodies shot into the pit promiscu- 
ously, which was a surprise to him, 
for he, at least, expected they would 
have becn decently laid in, though, 
indeed, he was afterwards convinced 
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was within two short miles; the|intruder, as if he had received 2 
grave of the cruel Laird of Lagg was| bullet. * Jenny,” said he ina voic# 
visible from their mount ; and in the| of thrilling emotion, “ Lacknowledge 
church-yard of Dumfries, in the moors | this visible token of thy shame and 
of [rongray, and the moorlands of) repentance ; sinno more, and become 
Nithsdale, were buried, under broad | as the righteous.” The eongregation 





and inscribed stones, some of the! 


most renowned of their martyrs. 
With two of their preachers I had 
the pleasure of being acquainted. 1 
still remember, with reverence, the 
thin Jong snowy hair, and bald 
shining crown, and primitive look, of 
the patriarcha 
impossible 1 should ever forget the 
familiar and 
that delightfulold pastor, He wasa 

reat favourite with the Cameronian 
baie, old and young, and his repu- 
tation with them was not at all 
diminished, by the renown he ac- 
quired by his ability in inilieting the 
discipline of his sect on fair tres- 
passers. An exhibition of this kind 
attracted much notice; and the pru- 
dent divine had the pleasure of see- 
ing the usual beauty of the softer 
part of his flock augmented by the 
fair adherents of a Jaxer kirk. I 
once, and once only, saw him em- 
ployed in this thankless and ungentle 
task; and I shall never forgetit. | 
see yet the venerable man rise jn his 
place, the sun beaming on hissmooth 
bald head, and the scanty locks of 
white hair, which I lamented to see 
every vear made thinner, hanging 
on his neck; even his dark grey coat, 
with its huge hair buttons, must 
make a part of the picture. Before 
kim stood the miserable trans¢ressor: 
she was in the bloom of youth, the 
only daughter of a respeetable far- 
mer, and her fall had broken the 
heart of her mother; as she arose 
she trembled much, and looked im 
moveably ou the ground. The soft 
yoice of the pastor made her start 
like the hiss of a serpent; she gave 
ene wild look upward, and lifting a 
large blue mantle with both hands, 
dropped it over her head and bedy 
like a shroud. [saw many an eye 
wet, and mine did not remain quite 
dry. 





* tear the cloak from the harlot,” and 


passed several rows of the hearers to}of the Cameronians of 
The face of the preacher, | shire was efleeted at the death of 
| John Curtis. 
iby persecution to preach on the 


remove it. 
which was not without moisture. 
lowered down at once, and a look of 


Farely; and it is| 


fervent eloquence of| 


An old childless man, with an! 
aspect of cast tron, said audibly, | 


interchanged gratified looks with 
}each other. And the old iron faced 
| zealot said,in a bitter tone, toa group 
lof neighbouring girls, * Aye! aye! 
|ye may look pleased. Conscience! 
| ye'll tind him oecasions for kindness. 
Oh Sandie Peden! this is a sad 
sliding away.” Alluding to the re- 
|buke which that famous professor 
gave to the young girl in Galloway. 
| Of John Curtis, the regular pastor 
|of the flock that frequented Quarrel- 
| wood, I do not remember so muchas 
I do of Mr. Farely. He was a man 
junaffectedly pieus rather than elo- 
jquent, and was deservedly and 
warmly beloved. He adorned his 
disccurses with that melodious tone 
which some call the Cameronian 
drawl, and which the pious Cowper 
|} complained of in the Conventicles. 
| Each sentence has akind of starting 
note; and I can discover remains of 
this old puritanieal fashion in the 
eloquence of some modern orators im 
the senate. It would require some 
constraintina pious stranger to listen, 
Without an inward smile at least, to 
this continually recurring chorus. 
| With a gifted preacher it is less un 
graceful, for he contrives to make it 
|tell in better time than an ordinary 
man; stilhit might be spared ; but 
avery sensible divine told me, he 
dared as soon renounce pre destii @& 
}tion as part with the iwang;” it 
fwas as dear to his flock as the me- 
Richard Cameron. John 
Curtis, for be abominated the prela- 
tie designation of * was 
not an unfrequent or unwelcome 
guest at my father’s house. His com- 
ing was a visitation, for it came 
over our mirth as a cloud. He in- 
variably was invited on weck days ; 
Sunday was aday that had higher 
duties; his coming was the signal 
for seven children, Lwas one of them, 
to cease their play and pranks, and 
mix trembling with theiy mirth. 

She chief revolution in the 
Dumiric 


mory of 


Master,” 


airs 


They had been driven 


bitter scorn and loathing arrested the |}mountains, and thouch persecution 


A 
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had ceased, on the mountains they | 


yemained. Now it was certainly a 
beautiful and impressive sightto see 
a congregation worshiping God on a 
mountain side ora wild glen; to see 
the upright pulpit rows of bared, 
and white, and bald heads decently 
ranged around ; and more extended 
ranks of beautiful women and aetive 
men drawn upinaregular confusion, 
the whole listening to the cluquence 
of my old friend Farely. Zkis, with 
aclear day and a bright sun, must 
make an impression of devotion on 
the must obtuse inteclleet. But as 
the mason said of the wise man who 
sung *“* Snow is beautiful in its sea- 
son,” ** My certes (said he) it was 
easy for him, with his lasses and his 
wiue, to sing so; had he been a poor 
freestone mason he would have sung 
another sang.” For the weather 
seemed sometimes to inherii the 
rancour of Claverhouse, or the re- 
nowned chieftain of Lagg, to this 
persecuted race; and instead of June 
giving one of her brightest days for 
the Saerament, } have witnessed the 
heavy rain come down sans inter- 
mission for four stricken hours, as if 
ambitious to measure its mercies by 
the length of the “Action Sermen.” 

The religious festival of the Sacra- 
mentrs commenced after due priv ate 
preparations by prayers of unwonted 
length, and the lonely broomy hollow 
where it is held exhibits on Sabbath 
morn to a stranger a grand an 
solemn spectacle. 

The last time I was present at 
this meeting I was invited to break- 
fast at the house of a respectable 
aud recently converted menber of 
the “ Brokea Remuant,” a warm- 
hearted weaver, a man of rare con- 
versation, ready wit, and cutting dry 
sarcasm. Ile was also as mucl 
celebrated for his poetry as the un 
rivalled productions of his loom. 
His birds-vye, his barley pickle, lis 
lowland plaiden, and fine linea, were 
the theme of praise among the young 


maids in danger of being married, 
and to their praise IT add mine. I 
have proved his- hospitality, and 
proved the labour of his loom. I 
sat down to an ample breakfast with 
this Camerenian worthy, bis wile 
lively always, aml once handsome, 
his two sons inheriting their father’s 


powers even to overilowing, and a} 


evlemn browed Camerosian from the 


borders of the moorlands. This fa- 
mily auxiliary undertook to pro- 
nounce a blessing on our rood cheer— 
a serions trial of my patience and 
appetite. After breakfast we sallied 
forth to the preaching; the pastor 
had already commenced : it might 
be half-past nine o’cleck. I was 
struck with the magnitude and re- 
pose of the congregation. Besides 
the soddedseats which held the oldest 
ind most respectable members, the 
broom then, I think, in full bleom, 
with all its perfume about it, was 
bent down for many aeres to form 
rural seats to Cameronian dames, 
and dames indeed of all persuasions, 
here were many dressed in the 
latest fashion ; the old simple mode 
of dress however prevailed. Though 
all shewed deep symptoms of devo- 
tion, and many of awe, the young 
women by no means confined their 
eyes, and many had bright enes, to 
the contemplation of the preacher. 
In the green hedge-row lane, leading 
to the tent of the preacher, various 
stalls were established by persons 
who thought—as godliness was great 
cain, great gain was godliness.’ 
Here refreshments of all kinds, par- 
ticularly liquid consofation, abound- 
ed, and one tent, rivalling in dimen- 
sions the tabernacle of the preacher, 
looked presumptuously down from 
the very crest of the hill on its more 
devout neighbour below. Here the 
owner of a neighbouring pubdlic- 
house had established bimself, and 
into this canvas mansion in a mo- 
ment of weakness I was tempted to 
I had sundry reasons for this 
of backsliding :—first, I had 





enter. 
pi 





| hecome weary with the anexampled 


length and tediousness of the before 
mentioned four hours’ sermon; se- 
condly, T was desirons to partake of 
either Ram-Jam, Midrow, or Pinkie, 
three denominations of ale, for which 
the landiord was become deservedly 
famons andin the brewing of which, 
weak nerves, as well as a xood head, 
had been doubtless consulted; and, 
thirdly and lastly, a dark-eyed dam- 
sel from the mounteins wished for 
my private opinion anent the sinful- 
ness of dancing, and to instruct me 
in a near road over the hills to her 
father’s heuse, which stood in a re- 
note glen on the stream of Ae, 

[ am now, and I say it with sor- 
row, fur removed from the society of 
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those exemplary and pious people ;| In the early part of the 19th cen- 
and I heard, I confess, with some- | tury, the last remaining scion of this 
thing of an old Cameronian spirit | venerable stock began to droop; and 
and regret, that a proposition has/|as the estate was, by virtue of an 
been made to remove the Meeting-| old entail, to go to a distant and 





house into the neighbouring town of 
Dumfries. 

The Cameronians make few con- 
verts ; few people are fond of in- 
flicting on themselves willingly the 
penance of controversial prayers,and 
mterminable sermons. 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE. | 

{The authencity of the following narrative may 

be perfectly relied on, althouch the family 
name has been altered.) 

Tur Maleverers of Maleverer had | 
long inhabited a very ancient and 
extensive mansion, in a remote west 
ern county ; the estate around it was 
considerable, and the estimation in 
which the iwembers of the family 
were held throughout the surround- 
ing country, was not less the result 
of their great local influence, than 
of their ancient descent. There 
were those who said that Avenel 
de Maleverer had accompanied Ro 
bert, Earl of Montaigne, the uterine 
brother of the Conqueror, in his 
invasion of England, and had, in 
consequence, received a share oi 
the plunderand confiscations lavished 
on that greedy nobleman.  .'The 
Battle Abbeyroll, in which is to be 
found the name of Malevere, aliords 
considerable confirmation of such an 
opinion. Be this as it may, the 
genealogical tree was a lofty one, 
and its roots were planted in very 
high antiquity. 

Living almost entirely within their | 
own demesne, this family had pre- 
served much of the solemn grandeur | 
which had attended their forefathers 
in the zenith of their glory ; and as 
they found few, in more modern 
times, willing to concede the respect 
they exacted, they had gradually 
withdrawn from all general society, 
and contined themselves solely tothe 
intercourse Which was occasionally 
held with their numerous tenantry. 
This resolution, too, was strengthened 
by the variance of religious opinion 
between them and the great ma- 
jority of their neighbours, since the 
Maleverers of Maleverer prided 
themselves on still preserving, in all 
their rigour, the doctrines ef the 
Church of Rome. 


| Protestant successor, the present 
| owner felt little interest in, or attach- 
|ment to, an individual, of whom he 


|knew nothing which he considered 


to be favourable, and whom he 
looked on as little better than an in- 
truder on the rights of his name. 
W ithout,therefore, having had any 
communication or intercourse with 
this neglected branch, Hugh Male- 
verer of Maleverer was gathered to 


|his ancestors in the month of Octo- 


ber, 1S—, in the full profession of the 
Catholic faith, having, by lis last 
will, bequeathed away from his suc- 
cessor all which it was in his power 
to alienate. 

In compliance with the directions 
contained in this will, the magniti- 
cent but tarnished household furni- 
ture, nearly coeval with the embat- 
tled mansion itself, was sold imme- 
diately on his decease ; and when 
the new tenant, an amiable and re- 
spectable country gentleman, arrived 
from his usual residence,in a distant 
part of the kingdom, to take pesses- 
sion of his newly acquired estates, 
he found scarcely a bed in bis own 
house which he could call his own. 

The day following his entry into 
the manor place, the grey-headed 
steward attended his summons, and 
appeared with all the musty deeds 


land age-stained parchments, which 


for centuries had been employed to 
secure and chronicle the various 


|changes and arrangements made by 


the house of Maleverer. The inves 


jtigation of them had occupied the 


greater part of the day, and night 
was fast waning, when the new pos- 
sessor of this extended property 
discovered that there was still much 
to be pored over and examined, in 
the pile of deeds, which had been hi- 
therto unexplained to him. As, how- 
ever, the eyes of his venerable com- 
|panion began occasionally to close, 
und asthe frequent yawn betrayed 
the old man’s fatigue, Mr. Maleverer 
lat length told him to retire to bed, 
saving, that his own facuities were 
still untired, and that he foresaw 
| much in the heaps around him to oc- 
|cupy his attention for some hours 
longer. 
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Thusleftto himself, Mr. Maleverer| onthis extraordinary being, although 


employed several hours in perusing 

the evidences of the noble property 

to which he had become entitled, and 
it was only as merning approached 
that his attention began to flag, and 
his mind to wander oceasionally from 
the important papers before him. In 
one of the short intervals occasioned 
by this abstraction, his eye uncon- 
sciously rested on e mark in one of 

the high pannels of black Norway 

wainscoat surrounding him, which 
bore some resemblance toa key-hvie. 

Having more than once noticed this, 
Mr. M. at length rose from his seat} 
to examine the object more accu- 
rately, and found,en a closer inspee- 
tion, than his conjecture was correct. | 
He then endeavoured to discover if 
the pannel in which the hole was eut 
was moveable ; but as it resisted all 
pressure, he would have ceased to 
trouble himself further, but that the 
singularity of the circumstance ex- 
cited his curiosity, from a belief that 

something extraordinary must have 

been intended, and which ihe opening 

of the pannel would disclose. Under 

this impression, he began to look for 

akey which might fit the aperture ; 
and, after considerable search, dis- 

covered an old fashioned rusty key, 
on the edge of a narrow ledge, in the 
wainscoat, some feet above his head : 
this he anxiously seized, and on its 
application to the key-hole, found 
that it was fitted to it; but owing 
to the rust which embrowned it, he 
was long apprehensive that all his 
ellorts to open this mysterious pannel 
would be vain. By dint, however, 
of perseverance, he ultimately 
ceeded in turning back the 
and pushing open a door, formed si 
nicely in the pannels of the wains- 
coat, as to elude 

fism the shape ot 


SUuc- 


wards, 


observation, save 
ihe key-hole ; he 


found himself in a small but lofty 
apartment, dimly lighted from a 
narrow window, situated very hich 


inthe wall, through which the full 
rays ota waning moon tecbly cutered, 
He had seareely cast a hasty glance 
f@round the room, betore he was 
startled by the appearance of a figure 
ina silting posture, ina remote part 
of the apartment, seemingly deeply 
engaged in readiug, but without any 
light, save that afllorded by the sickly 
beams of the moon. The entry of 
Mr. M. appeared w produce ne ellect 


Mr. M. himself, albeit a man of 
courage and resolution, felt both 
yielding to a sensation of indescrib- 
able alarm, at beholding a figure so 
occupied, at such a time, and in such 
a situation. 

A few moments, however, sulGced 
to rally his senses, and after a fittle 
reflection, he determined boldly to 


}examine the object which had pro- 


duced so strong a feeling of surprise, 
uay, apprehension. He therefore re- 
turned inte the reom in which he had 
been sitting, and hastily catching up 
the light, again approached the closet ; 
on thus a second time entering it, he 
had neither wish por opportunity 
more closely to examine its furniture 
or situation, being solely occupied 
with the determination to unfold the 
mystery which was before him. The 
stranger still sat in the same spot, 
apparently intent on his book, with 
one arm resting on the table beside 
him; Mr. M. therefore advanced to- 
wards him, and as the light glanced 
more strongly on the figure, he wag 
enabled to discern reguler, and rather 
handsome features, with a profusion 
of light air; the gentleman, for such 
he seemed, appeared to be clothed 
in the English fashion, but of a date 
rather remote ; his coat was deco- 
rated with a brilliant but partly tar- 
nished star, a cireumstance which 
alone would have produced consi- 
derable surprise, but which was 
heightened by Mr. M’s remarking, 
that although he had advanced .se- 
veral steps into the room, and conse- 
quently must have made some noise 
in his appreach, the figure still ap- 
peared not to heed him. In the 
contusion of ideas produced by the 
singularity of his situation, Mr. M. 
atleagith began to apprehend that 
the motionless figure before him 
must be an inhabitant of another 
world; a conjecture to which the 
hour of the night, the silent solemnity 
of the scene, and the strange mode 
in which he had become acquainted 
with the mystery, all seemed to give 
colour; aud without waiting to 
analyze his feelings, or examine 
more minutely into appearances so 
alarming, he rushed, without further 
hesitation, from the closet; and 
having hastily elesed again the 
panuel, and put the key into his 
pocket, retired to a sleepless bed to 
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brood over the strangeness of the | of the estate, who being a rigid Ca- 
occurrence. | tholic, and of Jacobite principles, had 

The waking reflections of Mr. M.| naturally taken an interest in the 
were, however, insuflicient to suggest) Prince’s misfortunes, and had caused 
any solution of the circumstances | this figure to be formed out of com- 
whieh he had witnessed ; and as/pliment to his hapless master. It 
soon as the dawn atlorded suflicient| had afterwards been neglected and 
licht, he hastened. to the large bow-!/ forgotten, and the tradition only of 
window, in his sleeping room,/its existence remained, since the 
which afforded a view of the now!) roomin which it was contained had 
teafless trees around the mansion, in| for many years been caretally closed, 
hopes that light and air would dispel) The old steward attributed the recent 
the feverish dreams of imagination.! discovery of the firnre to the sale 
The cloom, however, of a late No-| (amongst the cther furniture of the 
vember’s morning allorded no relief! mansion) of an enormous mirror, 
to his mind ; the venerable oaks in) which, having been nailed to the 
the park, deprived of theirleaves, and) wainseoat for half a century, had 
the wide spreading ocean beyond} concealed alike the key and key-hole, 
them, only served to increase the) so that no aperture being visible, the 
solemnity of his thoughts; and as) very recollcetion of so long a period 
soon as bis servant was stirring, be! died away. 
dispatehed him to summon the old! A cool and dispassionate investi- 
steward to his presence, in hopes) gation, by day light, of the closet, and 
that, from him, some solution of the | its unknown inhabitant, satisfacto- 
mysterious cireunmstances of the pre-| rily corroborated the old man’s solu- 
ceding might night be elicited. tion of the mystery. 

After detailing the particulars, he ere 
demanded ofthe old man, if any tale 
of horror was connected with the; HABITS OF THE MORLACHIANS, 
mansion, or ifhe could,in any shape,! Veom Picturesque Views of t ntiquities of 
account for the apparition he had Pola, in Istria 
witnessed. The steward, at first, Tue origin of the Morlachians, 
hesitated to reply ; but, at length,| whether Albanian or Bulgarian, is 
shaking his grey locks, he, with a/lostin obscurity. They inhabit not 
sly smile, informed his master that/only Morlachia Proper (which lies 
he believed he could account for the | on the southern part of the Venetian 
apparition.—* This, Sir,” said he, Gulph between Istriaand Dalmatia), 
** realizes, or rather accounts for, a| bat are spread throughout the latter 
suspicion which many of us have! province, principally inthe mountains 
had respecting that room and its|of Inner Dalmatia, and occupy the 
inhabitant. It is not ahuman being |vailevs of Kotar, the banks of the 


whom you saw tast night. but——.” | rivers Kerka, Cettina, and Narenta, 
“* Why pausethus?!?” said Mr. Ma-| ~extending towards Germany, Hun- 
jeverer, * Ladjure you to relieve my|gary, and nearly to Greece. Al- 


apprehensions ;” * Be itso,” replied | though they inhabit Dalmatia, their 
the steward. ‘“* That inmate of the features, their manners, and their 
eastern eloset; which caused you|language, stamp them asa _ nation 
such alarm, is,in fact, a waxenimage | distinct from the natives of the coun- 
ofthe unfortunate adventurer Charles |try. There are varieties among 
Bdward Stuart.” He then went on/them, some being robust, mild, and 
te state a report which had been ge-| humane, though low in stature, blue 
neral at the time of the rebellion,! eyed, light haired, tlat nosed, broad 
in the year 1745, and which he, as faced, and fair and lively comp- 
a bov. had often heard, that the lexion; others violent and fierce, 
ill-fated Chevalier bad taken refuze, slender shaped, hair and eyes chest- 
and been concealed in the manor/nut and brown, with long counte- 
house, vatil he was enabled to escape | nances, and a yellowish colour. 
from his pursuers. |The latter, of the Vergoraz moun- 

This report could have had nojtains, plunder Turks rather thaa 
other foundation than the exist-| Christians, and only attack the latter 
ence of this waxen prototype, which | in extreme cases. They are faithful in 
had been procured by the then owner | their promises, scusible of conlidence 
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Habits of the Morlachiaus. tS 


reposed in them, and incapable of | 
stripping a traveller who relies on} 
them for proiection: they preter) 
stratagem to open furce, aud have aj 
marked repugnance to shedding | 
blood. LE by chance you catch) 
them stealing, and claim the article | 
which they bave buat that momeut} 
pilfered, they surprize you with the 

cuoluess of their auswers, and the 
obstinacy with which they persevere 
in the lie. A Morlachian unties 
your horse, and leaps upon it belore 
your face, and when you attempt to 
recover it, he maintains, without 
being the least disconcerted, that the 
animal is his property: he gives the 
pedigree of the horse, the history oi 
ihe man who sold it to him, the 
description of the fair where the 
purchase was made, and can always 
command twenty witnesses to prove 
the truth of his assertion; he then con 

cludes with walking oft with the horse, 
and ridiculing the clumsiness of your 
attempt to rob him, A travelle: 

rests at the foot of a tree, and lays 
aside his sabre to be more at his ease ; 
two Murlachians come up to him, and 
whilst one is talking with the tra- 
veller, the other neatly draws the 


sabre from his side, and = then 
coolly joins in the convessation. 
. Some one has stolen hy sabre” 


(exclaims the owner after a fruiiliess 
search).”” * Thatis unfortunate,” re- 
plies the thief, * but why do not you 
I always keep 


manage as I do? 


mine amy hand,” 

Mane love atlaivs of these Morla- 
chians are somewhat ona par wich 
their other dealings: their Cupid is 
like their Mercury ; and what in 
civilized life would give eause for an 
action of damages, is with them 
Prokh pudor! the usual beginning 
of a courtship. It is a consviation 
to find that the young meu are vever 
cishonourable, as they 
are in our more enlightened sphere. 
Their hospitality is so profuse as to 
amount lo @ community of property, 


sometimes 


at least as far as edsbies and pota- 
bles are concerned. ‘They feast (Hea- 
ven forgive them, poor ignorant 
Wretches !) upon all occasions ; mar- 


. births, tunerats, are all the 
same toa Morlachian, in the matte: 


of feeding and drinking as an obsers- 


haces 


ance. Among their customs we hing 


one ob a curious tature, Whilenu 


throws our bain as ICH to n 


of our finest classical recollections : 
no doubt, Pylades and Orestes, and 
Damou and Pythias, were friends 
of his order. Friendship is consi- 
dered amoung them as a kind of re- 
ligious emotion, and is consecrated 
by particular ceremonies. When iwe 
young men or girls agree to be 
united by a bond of friendship, they 
repair to the church, accompanied 
by their respective relations, to re- 
ceive the benediction of the priest ; 
and then the unien becomes inviola- 
ble. Two girls, united in this man- 
ner, are called J’esestrimé, and the 
men Probratimi: they are insepara- 
bie for the remainder of their lives, 
and are equal partakers of cach 
vihers good fortune and reverses, 
‘These ardent aitachmenuts have been 
frequently signalized by a sacrifice 
of life; and should two probatima 
happen to be dismissed, it would be 
regarded as a forerunner of some 
wreat national misfortune. 

The revenge of the M orlachians is 
as cordial as their amity, but never 
degenerates into feuds, as. the first 
blood shed in quittance of blood ter- 
minates the quarrel. 

One part of the Morlachians are 
members of the Greek Church, the 
other adopts the Romish ritual. 
Their priests, sorcerers, and enchan- 
ters, for preserving from, or unfold- 
ing, and averting evil, keep down 
this degraded people; and, besides 
these torments of the imagination, 
they have the folly to believe in the 
vampires. The pre- 
cautions they use at the death of one 
Whom they suspect of an inclination 
to vampirism, are perfeedy extrava- 
gant. Before the burial they cut the 
hamstrings of the corpse, ace cer- 
tain characters upon the body with 
a hot iron, and dsive nails or pins 
into particular parts ; to this cere- 
mony the add certain 
mysterious words, and then there is 
no fear that the deceased will come 
from his collin, and prey upon tie 
blood of the living. Some of them 
pretend to prescatiment that 
ihey will be alter their 
death, and, in their will, direct their 
bodies to be submitted to this kind 
ol purbeation, 

We have a good account of the 
narriage, and other ceremonies of 
his pe people Lut we are 


varned by our itimits to conciude 


existence of 


sorcerers 


have 
vaipires 


al 
tLoiat 
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with one extract more. The Merla-;thus incurred the guilt of simony, 
thians have a bard at all their festi-}not only refrained from performing 


vals. 


[ilyrian idiom, but corrupted by their | the crime as long as he lived. 
transmission through many ages, arc | this purpose 
the histories of some Sclavonian he- 

| 


roes, or the history of some trazical 
events without a date; they are 
heavy, monotonous, and doleful ; nor 
is the instrument which accompanies | 
them at all calculated to enliven the | 
effect; it being a miserable mono-| 
chord guitar, the sound of which is | 
hollow and without modulation. The | 
poetry, however, is not without 
energy, but possesses that kind of | 
noble simplicitywhich toachcs the 
soul. When a Moriachian travels by 
night among the mountains, he ge- 
nerally sings; and these antient 
poems are always the songs to which 
he gives the preference. EKvery 
strophe is preceded by a long excla- 
mation, or rather bya barbarous and 
prolonged cry. It frequently happens 
that the song is heard at a distance 
by another Morlachian, who never 
fails to repeat every couplet in the 
same time; and this repetition is 
continued as long as they are within | 
hearing of each other. Itis impos- 
sible to describe the kind of melan- 
choly infused into the soul by these 
musical dialogues whose mournful 
cadences are prolonged by distant 
echoes, and whose solemnity is in 
creased by the awfil silence of the 
night.and the surrounding solitudes. 
It is rarely that we can combine 
se much of art and literatare (speak - 
ing of the information rather than of 
the manner,) as in this volume ; and 
we therefore presume to say, that it 
is highly worthy of a place in those 
libraries where expensive produc- 
tions of this kind are deposited. 


THE PENANCE OF ST. POMINIC, 


THE most remarkable fanatic of 
this age (the tenth eentury) was the 
personage known by the name of St. | 
Dominic the Cuirassier, because of 
an iron cuirass which he wore next 
his skin, and which was never taken 
off till it was necessary to replace i 
by anew one. Dominic had been 
jiutended for an ecclesiastical lil 
but when he reecived priest's orders 
his parents presented a furred robe 
to the hishop whe ordaived him, 
aml Dominic, conceiving that she had 


The songs, which are in the | mass, but resolved to do penance for 


For 


he entered into the 


corgregation of Santa Croee de 
Fonte Avellana, the most extrava- 


cant of allthe orders which had been 
produced by the reforming system of 
St. Benedict. The monks of this 
congregation never touched either 
wine or oil, and during five days in 
the week only bread and water ; they 
were never allowed to speak, except 
for a short time on Sundays, and 
then only concerning spiritual things; 
they went barefoot, and every day, 
after every service, they flogged one 
another. In those days it was be- 
lieved a sinner might be florred 
into a saint, as it has been sup- 
posed, within our own memory, that 
a dunce might be whipped into a 
sc holar. But besides the general uti- 
lity of flagellation as a means of ob- 
taining the favour of Heaven, the 
actual value of stripes,—the price at 
which they were taken by the score 
in the treasury of Good Works, had 
been settled, according to the most 
minute and aceurate calciwation. 
This well deserves to be explained. 
Itis a point of faith, say the Ca- 
tholics, that every mortal sin deprives 
the sinner of th and 
makes him liable to eternal punish 
ment; but if he repents and con- 
fesses, then the merey of God is so 
vreat that he the grace 
which had been forfeited, and com- 
mutes for temporal punishment that 
which should else have been eternal. 
How long a tinea seul has toremain 
in purgatory for mortal sin, or 
for many, whether for one year, ten, 
twenty or more, is whatthe Divine 
Mujesty hasrevealed to none. The 
Popes, however, have granted indul- 
rencies, by some of which they re- 
mitted a certain number of years of 


rrace of God, 


restores 


one 


| purgatory, by others, half the term, 


and by others the whole. The monks 
of Fonte Avellana had determined 
that thirty psalms said or sung, with 
an accompaniment of one hundred 
stripes to each psalm, making in all 
three thousand, would be received as 
rset off for one sear of purgatory 

the whole psalter, with the full com- 
plement of fifteen thousand stripes, 
would redeem tive from the 
vast crucible twenty 


years 


same and 


i we i a. a a i ee 
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‘ers with three hundred ¢ 
sand stripes, fairiy entered in she 
recording angel's book, would be 
ejual to a receipt in full for an huni 
dred years of lire and torments in 
the world to come. This scale was 
sanctioned (if not furmally 
by the Popes. 

Dominic the Cuirassier was at 
tious all men of laying up 
treasure of this kindin Eleaven ; and 
to 2 man of his temper it was a great 
excitement to know that he was 
working by the piece. Het 
himself ordinarily at ten psalters aud 


ps 


1 
approvea ) 


mbt 





avove 


rsked 


thirty thousand lashes a day, at 
which rate he would have redecmed 
three thousand six hundred and 


fifty years of purgatory per annum 


and as Dominic is said ™ ver to 


have committed any other sin in his 
life than that of consenting to the 
present of the farre d robe, one year 
of such discipline might have bee: 


thoucht fall measure and overtlowing 
for that offence. Butin addition to 
this recular allowance, he used to 
petition his superior in Lent 
utary task of an hundred 


dav’s work 


for a 
supplein 
and then his 
two psaliers and a half, with thirty 
four thousand five hundred stripes. 
Even all this did not satisfy the 
ambitious Dominic. He was already 


years: was 


creditor to a large amount in th 
angel's books—but no good works 
ean be lost; allthat were over and 
above the sum necessary for his own 
redemptiontrom purgatory we uld co 
to the great sinking fund of the holy 
there 


Catholic Chureh, and Dominic 
inved to | himself with 
than ever, forthe cood of 


fore con » Hox 


more spiril 


his follow creatures. He entreated 
and obtained during another Lent 


the imposition of a thousand years ; 
anc St. Pietro Damiano allirms, that 


in these forty davsheactually recited 
the psulter two hundred times, and 
intieted upon himself stxty millions 
of stripes, workiug away during the re 
citation with a sourze in cach hand 


This was in addition to his regular 
fask.—and 1 neither’ know, 
Yepes, hew his head should have 
been capable of repeating so many 
psalms, nor how his arms could have 
had strength to give him so many 
blows —nor how his flesh, not being 
ofison, could have endured so in- 
humaaa battery.—-In him, however, 
increase of appetite grew by what it 
fed onynid Tike our 
vol ! \ ; 


4ays 


pedestrians, who 


be by nature ;" 


St. Boiniuie. 17 


ro on walking hour after hour, till 
‘ertain the utmost exertion 
which their abused strength is capa- 
bleofencuring, he,in au heroiemood, 
determined once to flog himself, in 
the jockey phrase, against time. In 
this noble feat, he so far outdid all 
his former outdoings, that, beginning 
in the and 
flogging through the day and night, 
at the end of twenty-four hours he 
had gone through the psalms twelve 
times, begun them a thirteenth time, 
and proceed 


they as 


eveaing, and singing 


lasfaras Beati quorum, 
inthe 32d psalm ; the quota of stripes 
being 155,100, thereby reducing pur. 
gatory stock to the amount of sixty 
years, twelve days. and thirty 
three minutes, toa fraction. 

With regard to the authenticity 
of this account, it rests upon the au- 
thority of Pietro Damiano, saint and 
cardinal, and he relates it from his 
ewn personal knowledge, in an epis- 
tle to Pope Aiexander IL. It is laid 
an axiom by Ambrosia 
that whatever one saint 
relates of another is to be implicitly 
believed. And Calmet, living ina 
less credulous age and couniry, pre- 
imising that the statement appears 
incredible, says,that after seeing it 
ulirmed by S. Pietro Damiano, there 
ought to be no further hesitation— 
la chose ne doit faire aucune difficulte. 
it seems, however, that certain awk. 
ward doubts respecting the possi- 
bility of Dominic’s exploits obtraded 
themselves upon the minds of those 
who were very desirous of believing 
them if they could. It appears, 
calculating his great achieve- 
ment of the four and twenty hours, 
that if during the whole of that time 
he had given bimself two blows (that 
is, onc. with each hand, for he always 
used both)in every second, the num- 
ber would have been 172,800, being 
10,500 short ef the stated amount ! 

Padre Maestro Castaniza sup- 
that Dominic's cats had ten 
(ails each, and that every tail was 
reckoned: but this mode of reckoning 
would savour so much of vain glory, 
not to say deeeit, that other writers 
reject the solution, as derogatory 
both to the saint and his canonized 
biographer: therefore agree with 
Castaniza, that ‘* the divine grace 
which the Almighty imparts to his 
servants produces in them marvel- 
ous effects, however weak they may 
aud so they take the 


one 


lown as 
aT 
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sum total without seruple. But the | 
saying Cedo quia impossibile est will | 
not pass current out of the pale of 
Catholicism ; and a Protestant may | 
be allowed to ask how Dominic con- 
trived to reckon the stripes while he 
was singing the psalms ?—Another 
question will already have occurred 
to the reader, vas Dominic in his 
cuirass all the while ?—if ine were, he 
might have laid on as lustily as 
Sancho upon the trees, and kept a 
whole skin. But the cardinal mep- 
tious that he stript himself for the 
work.—What, 
assertion that the cutrass was never} 
taken off till it was worn out? The 
story bears the stamp of fraud as well 
as of folly and madness, and the 
church which has aceredited it by 
eanoniziag the man, whether knave 
or maniac, beth thereby encouraging 
the grossest superstition and the most 
absurd practices, is implicated in the 
impusture. 


then, hecomes of the 


VARIETIES. 


Perpetual Ligkt of Adalia.—On 
the eastern coust of Lycia and the 
western shore of the Guif of Adalia, 
a flame, called yanar, is scen to issue 
from an opening, about three feet 
in diameter, on the side of a moun- 
tain, and in shape resembling the 
mouth of anoven. Captain Beau 
fort, of the royal navy, when survey- 
ing this part of the coast of Kara- 
madia, visitedihe spot. This moun- 
tain, like that of Cuchivano, was 
calcareous, being composed of crum- 
bling serpentine rock, with 
blocks of limestone ; there was not 
the least appearance of volcanic 
production ; no tremor of the earth ; 
no noises ; neither stones, nor smoke, 
nor noxious vapours, were emitted 
from the cavity ; but a brilliant and 
perpetual flame issued forth, of an 
intense heat, and said to be inextin- 
guishable by water. The remains of 
the walls, which had formerly beea 
built near the spot, were scarcely 
discoloured ; and trees, brashwood, 
and grew close to this little 
crater, if soit may he called. 

Anecdote of the Spider.— By Coptain 
Bagnold.-—Desitous of ascertaining 
the natural food of the scorpion, I 
inclosed one (Which measured three 
quarters ofaninch fromthe head tothe 
iasertionofthe tailjin a wide mouthed 


loose 


weeds, 








Dom bree. 


Varielies. 


phial, together with oneof those large 
spiders so common in the West In- 
dies, and closed it with a cork per- 
forated by a quill for the admission 
of air; the insects seened carefully 
to avoid cach ether, retiring to op- 
posite ends of the bottle, which was 
plac: d horizontaily. By giving ita 
sradual inclination, the scorpion was 
forced into contact with the spider, 


|when a sharp encounter took place, 


the latter receiving repeated stings 


jtrom his venomous adversary, ap- 


parently without the leastinjary, and, 
with his web, soon lashed the seor- 
pica’s tail to his back, subsequently 
securing his legs and claws with the 
same material. In this state I left 
them some time, in order to observe 
what efect would be produced on 
the spider by the wounds ke had re- 
ceivec. On ave return, however, I was 
disappointed, the ants having entered 
and destroved them both. In the 
West Indies Ihave daily witnessed 
crowds of these little insects destroy- 
1og the spider or cockroach: as soon 
ashe is dispatched, they carry him 
to their nests. I have frequently 
seen them drag their prey perpen- 
dicularly up the wall; and although 
the weight would overcome their 
united etfurts, and fall to the croand 
perhaps twenty times in succession, 
vet iy unremitting perses eranee, and 
the aid of re:nforcement, they always 
succeeded, A struggle of this de- 
Seription once amused the Ollicers 
of his Majesty's ship Retribation for 
nearly half an hour: a large cen- 
tipede entered the gun-reom, sur- 
rounded by a concourse of ants; the 
deck for four or five fect round was 
with them, bis body and 
limbs were encrusted with his Lillipu- 
tianenemies, and although thousands 
were destroyed by his exertions to 
they ultimetely carried him 
in triamph to their dwetling. Ta the 


covered 


scape 
escape, 


woods near Sierra Leone | have 
several tines seen the entire skeie- 
tons ofthe snake beautifully dissected 
by these minute aaatomists. From 
these circumstances ttwould erpear, 


that ents are a considerable cheek to 
ot those venomous rep- 
tiles, so troublesome in the torrid 
'zone; their industry, perseverance, 
icourage, and numerical force, seem 
| to strengthen the conjecture ; In that 
|case they amply rermunerate us for 
ij their own depredations 


the Inerease 


at 
fo 
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A worthy Divine, whose humour) 
was long celebrated among the 
voung Cambrians at Jesus College 7 
being in company one afternoon, | 
where almost every individual fur- 
d him with an opportunity for} 
»toev of his wit, was addressed | 


nishe 
adis 
by a centleman whose bald head di 

covered more shining ¢ ualities then | 
his mind, who enquired why he had 
been forgotten. Mr.J Himes! 
ately turned to him, and, apologising 
for the omission, placed bis hand upon 
the head of his expectant friend, say 
ins 





* Was ever sub salf so bare, 
Within 1 " out 
Repartee of Dryden's. 
Lord bantered Dryden for 
made Cleemanes, in one of 


wit hair 


A 


young 
having 


i his Tra 


gedies, do little to advance his leve 

whea he had an interview with bis 
; - - } 

mistress: “ for my part, (sard he 


when Lam with a pretty girl, Pa‘- 
wavs make good use of my time.’ 
“= te, (repli ad the poet) but nobod, 
mistakes your Lordship for a Lere! 

Reason for drinhing.—Since the 
Radicals have become water-drink 
ers, sobriety has beenrather a ques 
tionable virtue ; so atleast thought a 
servant, who, vetting drunk on Christ 
mas day was severely reprimanded 
by hismasier. ‘* Bless your bonour,’ 


t 





; 
- » is ee 
POETRY. 
4 sar ‘VN SELECTED 
ORIGINAL AND Siti 2 tte 
. 
; STANZAS TOA MUCH AFFLICTED sisTER,|Ol! sages have praised the fair seasen o 
youth, 

! Alar sister, © llever a in ~ 4 
i On Marv, i er, shall ever ' As the monarch of joy they have crowned 
. These eves, wet withsorrow be lel thee him pis 

Shall see thee removed from the bed OT | wy yee ld’ i 

‘ Shall { » the Thou, my sister, could’st tell them a heart. 

hy pai, ' ih 
, And 5 t bosom enfeld the et : 
. nd once more to my som enfold And how full of despair thou hast found 

Tho’ too distant thy broti pray be \ 

salle De ‘ the Christian ne'er hope 
. of thy face the «ad chanves, in be 
. way frow tie dark sepulchre ! woe on the sad bosom fastens, 
{ For he an Wal the pave tiom allt. ouble 
1 ‘ eu sick tame e is tree, 
, eon thy thin | n And that God loves the mortal he chastens 
0 ¥ ks : aa ENEVIEN T. COLPRIPGE 

n ‘ \ IE. F.- 1 * TT. COLFRIIGF. 
)- } e ; } ’ ‘ } ; 
, Or v ¢ like e-bowe t ythe} Ans thou: hts | passions, all del gists, 

storin, ; Whateve s smocal tame, 
. And thy tor withitscotd chilly whiteness. | Are all but m nisiers of Love, 
1 I wark the wilt silence of sadness and woe And teed his sacred fame, 
t “ thy attendants around the are kee ing, ! Of inany waking d.eams do | 

ri ‘ » a) " * } ‘ 

r n Jae xc by the sighs from thy som | eer agan that happy hour, 

stint eve 

1 v \ nimeewMay on the mount [haw 
And the sobs of t n j 7 owe : 
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stammered the fellaw, and “ God 
save the hing. This is a time 
when a man eughtto show bis prin- 
ciple : Cus 

The Sublime, a Master-Passion.— 
\ young mau lately presented to 





ihe manager of the Vaudeville, a 
piece, which, besides being deticient 
in plot, action, and every thing that 


ord it a chance of suceess, 
" ef gross orthographical 
blunders. The astonished manager 
took the liberty of addressing alew 
polite observations to the would-be 
* Why do you write for the 
stave (said he), thatocean on which 
so few escape shipwreck?” I am 
impelled by my destiny, (replied the 
young auther) and J wauld write 
aus even though J existed alone in the 


’ 


poet, 


ae é 


Bowdler’s Shakspear.—When Miss 
Bowdier presented the late Dr. Har- 
ringtonjof Bath, with a copy of her 
Edition of Shakspear, from whichall 
indelicate passages were expunged, 
the venerable physician remarked; 

*“ You have, no deubt, my dear 
Madam, accomplished an useful and 
desirable task ; but L fear that the 
trae loveref Shakspear will feel like 
he true lover of Snipe, and = think 
him nothing without his trail,” 
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The moonshine, stealing o'er the «cene, 


Had blended with the lights of eve; 
And she was there. my hope. my Joy, 
My own dear Genevieve! 
She leant against the armed inan, 
‘The statue of the armed knight; 
She stord and listened to my lay, 
A I the ia ering lighr. 
Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope! my joy, mv Genevieve 
She loves me best whene’er L sing 





line songs that make her grieve. 
I played a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story— 





ruce song, that surt wou 

at ruin wild and hoary 
tened wiih a flitting blush, 
fownecast eve 1 st uta 


| she knew ald p nt chuse 


ut gaze upon her tace, 





I told hereof the Nnight that wore 
his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long vears he woo'd 





With which | «any another's | 
Interpreted ny own, 

She listened with a flitting blus! 

With downcast eves, and 

And she forgave me, tha 
loo fondly on her tace 

Tut when J told «! cr lscorn 

Thatcrazed that bold and lovely Kni 








And that i wea the mi in wo 
Nor rested day 1 night; 
That sometimes from the savage « 
And sometinies f he dark “ 
And somet s starting up at te 
In green and sur lacle 
r ’ . 
T ’ ‘ vintheta 
An anol be nd brill 
And ithe k twasa Fi ] 
l nm We Knight! 
And nknowing wh } 
I feaped aim tt nee us 1 
Aad sa lf ’ sae 
Die Lac nt Land ! 
And] she w and clasped his kn 
\n ow she temled hi i vam 
And evers ve eX ate 
lhe score t crazed lis bra 
And that « nersed him in a « 


And how his madres«s we 
When on th ( w fo 
A dying man he ia 


but when T reach 





His « 

Ahart tenderest strain of ail the ait v. 

My faulering voice a i pausing ha p 
Disturbed her soul with piry ! 


‘ ing words 


Jlad thrilied my leless Genevieve ; 
i c,andt lol ule, 

i} mhand balmy ¢ ° 
And hopes, and fea kin hope, 
An unextingnishable thron 





, a a7 . 
rvemLines founded on a late Tucci 





wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love and 4s irgin shaine; 
{And Whe the murmur of a dream, 

| | heard her breathe my name, 











! ' 
Her bosom heaved -she steptaside, 


| As conse ius OF MY woo she slept— 








} Then suddenly, with timoro seye, 
She fled to me and wept 
) She half encl li with her ams, 
j She pressed me with a me embrace ; 
| nt + . ’ . ! ly } * 
| And bending back her head, sed up, 
And gazed upon my fae 
“was partly Love, and partly Fear, 





| 


And partly ‘twas a bashful art 
that | might rather fee! than see 

j Ning of her heart. 
‘Ww rs cAlm, 
( min pride 
And so { won my Genevieve, 
5s Lb lic, 


LINES—-FOUNDED ON A LATE PACT. 


Miss Bridget Adair lived up one pair of 


st 





rs, 

Ina stro et leading out of Soho; 
And, tho’ jovely and fair, had seen thirty 
} irs 


Without being blest witha beau 


d one May-day,( the morn- 








ny Was hin 
! And arcian passage a tread 
“ st as k of st. Annhad gone 
' 
| And M Dridyet s just out of bed 
rl tr ta the knock< it 
stisre 
And rapnin | fly ensue- 
‘ Who's eit sani AMlss  Bridget—a 
“ ” wh ad 
oO Madam. I< 0 
‘Whar! f et ‘ said the lov 
stric ‘ 
To the sass in haste 
, i isied tacap her 
h 
A t wv a! her breast 
} t t we her utas she oper {1 ihe 
‘ . 
And { ppeared to her view 
‘ j rwith a sia uni a bow tu ihe 
He said, “ Mada Id wyou.” 
fs j s demeano so courteous 
\ 
\ tis was enough to amaze her 





ack as unwashed 
And his tace asked the sid of a razor 
Atl ngth he addressed h r in this kill ng 


et [die for vou 


And | eaeu siiks w«] hs 1 scut me 


diappomted, and nearly in tears 
Sian. stil tha pe aud a siare 
“ lon hav thougat, 





had you 











his 
an 


me 
of 
da: 

M 
(bo 
lor 
Sui 





